CHAPTER  TWO

ANGLO-SAXONS, DANES, AND NORMANS

IN 410, when the last Roman legion left Britain, there were
Jutes in Jutland, Angles in Schleswig, and Saxons along the
German coast from the mouth of the Elbe as far as the mouth
of the Rhine,   In Frisia, beside Saxons, there were Jutish
settlers, and there were small Saxon settlements in Picardy and
Normandy.   In the course of about one hundred and fifty years
invaders of all these races and from all these lands reached our
shores.   They came not as conquerors, or bearers of a high or
free civilization, but as unlettered savages driven across the seas
by poverty.   They were raiders, privateers, pirates.   Only to
Kent did they come as an organized military force and there
they came by invitation, probably in 446, to protect the British
inhabitants from raiders from Scotland and Ireland.   The
revolt of these mercenaries, c. 473, established the first Saxon
kingdom; 447 is the legendary date for the founding of the
kingdom of Sussex: c. 514, Cedrie (or Cerdic) made the first
Saxon ^settlement in Wessex: the two northern kingdoms of
Bernicia and Deira (extending from the Firth of Forth to. the
Humber and ultimately to become the kingdom of North-
umbria) were founded c. 547 and c. 559; the East Anglian king-
dom came into being about the same time; the great inland
kingdom of Mercia was founded sorme fifty years later, but did
not become powerful until the time of King Penda in the middle
of the seventh century.

These dates tell some part of the story but they reflect no
dccwrc'cvmtB. The issue between British and Anglo-Saxon
was decided in 577 by the battle rf Derehatn, when the West
Saxons under Ceawlin reached the Bristol Channel, and in 615
when the Northumbrians under Aethelfrith defeated the British
:at Uiester and reached the mouth of the Mersey. These
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